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no car approaching, and from the other passenger he
confirmed that immediately before the collision the three
occupants had been conversing. Immediately after the
case for the Crown was closed Sir Henry submitted that
there was no case made out by the Prosecution against
Lord de Clifford for manslaughter. He had his witnesses
ready outside the Court, and he was prepared to distribute
his photographs and embark upon a lengthy explanation
of the exact circumstances which had given rise to the
accident. Lord de Clifford himself was anxious to give
his explanation, but in a few forceful words Sir Henry
had reminded their Lordships exactly how the law stood
in regard to criminal negligence. Once more he used
with destructive effect his old friend Rex v. Bateman.
" In a judgment of my Lord Hewart the Lord Chief
Justice/' he said, " in order to establish criminal liability
the facts must be such that in the opinion of the jury,
the negligence of the accused went beyond a mere matter
of compensation between subjects, and showed such dis-
regard for the life and safety of others to amount to a
crime against the State."

The mere fact that a motorist was on the wrong side
of the road was not necessarily evidence of negligence. . . .
The fact that the occupant of the car saw nothing con-
firmed Lord de Clifford's account of his own actions.
" Is this not a position in which any of your Lordships,
either driving a car or being driven, might find yourself
even to-night? . . . Over and over again when you
are walking on the proper side of the footpath how often
do you find somebody coming to meet you? You go
to the wrong side and he goes to his right side, and you
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